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Bachelor’s and Master’s Degrees. 
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Application Office, Hampton Institute, Va. 


courses leading to the 


UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SPRING QUARTER 
Registration, March 22, 1933 


Students at Howard University do best work 
in the Spring Quarter, according to report just 
released by the United States Department of 
the Interior, Office of Education. Applicants may 
register for full credit at the beginning of any 
quarter in the Colleges of Liberal Arts, Educa- 
tion, Applied Science, and the Schools of Music 
and Religion. 


Each quarter represents a complete unit of 
work so that students unable to attend con- 
secutive quarters may temporarily withdraw 
without injury to their records. Such arrange- 
ment according to the United States Bureau 
of Education, “affords higher educational ad- 
vantages to Negro youth .. . that would not be 
available otherwise.” 


For further information write 


THE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D. C. 


ing for Medicine, 
Other Professions 


for Achievement and Success 


Address: 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
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Theological Course Leading to Degree 
of Bachelor of Sacred Theology 
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St. Augustine’s College 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Founded 1867 Conducted under Auspices of the Episcopal Church 


A College Preparatory Depart- A four year accredited College Course is 
ment, Training School for Nurses offered leading to degrees of B. A. and B. S., 
and School for Religious and So- including Pre-medical work and Teacher 
cial Workers are connected with Training for State High School Teachers’ 
the College. certificates. 


Thorough Training, Healthy Environment, Christian Influences. 
For Catalog and Information write the Registrar, 


St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 


R. R. Moton, Principal William L. Dawson, Director 


Morgan College 


(Co-educational) 
Baltimore, Md. 


v 
LOCATION—College town between North and South. 
v 
COURSES—Semester credit system. B.A. and B.S. 
Degrees, Music. 
RATING—Accredited by the Middle States Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools,—the State 
Board of Education in Maryland and other 
States,—the Regents of the University of New 
York,—American Medical Association. 
v 
SITE—BEighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, athletic 
fields. 
DORMITORIES—Equipped and supervised. 
v 
REGISTRATION—1st semester Sept. 19th; second 
semester Feb. 4th. 
v 
3UMMER SCHOOL—Six weeks—June 26th. 
~ 


For Information Address: 


EDWARD N. WILSON, Registrar 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Standard college courses 
Strong department of music 
Wholesome athletic interests 
Good gymnasium 

Excellent location 

Reasonable expense 


Full credit given for work toward securing 
teachers’ certificates in State. 

For catalog and other information write the 
President or the Dean. 


MUSIC YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 
Demend increases for teachers of public school music, 
band and orchestra leaders in private and public 
schools, choir directors, organists, piano instructors and 
concert artists. 


THE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Offers full courses in the theory of music, in composi- 
tion, and the technique of piano, voice, violin, band 
instruments and pipe organ, along with special courses 
in public school music, leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Music. 


THE CHOIR, ORCHESTRA, BAND 
MALE CHORUS AND GIRLS GLEE CLUB 


Provide experience in solo and ensemble work through 
private rehearsal and public concerts on the campus 
and on tours in neighboring cities. 


A COMPETENT FACULTY 


Twelve teachers, all with thorough training in America's 
leading conservatories and some with private masters 
in Europe, besides extensive experience on the concert 
stage and in professional organizations. 


For information write 
William L. Dawson, Director A. J. Neely, Registrar 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALA. 


Johnson C. Smith University 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
(Under Presbyterian Auspiees) 


AN “A” CLASS COLLEGE AND A STANDARD 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY FOR MEN ONLY 


Faculty composed of men representing some of the 

best Colleges and Universities of the Country. Ideal 

location, seventy-five acres of land, twenty-two build- 

ings, first class equipment and large endowment. 
For Further information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 


Please mention Orrortuntty, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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UNION UNIVERSITY 


Richmond, Virginia 


Composed of 


Wayland College for Men, Hart- 
Memorial 


OFFERS SPLENDID OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR THOROUGH 
TRAINING. 

All inquiries promptly answered. 
For information address 


The President 


College for 


_ ity, Washington, D. C., with the assistance 


THE JOURNAL OF 
NEGRO EDUCATION 


A Quarterly Review of Problems 
Incident to the Education of Negroes 


The Journal is edited by the faculty of the 
College of Education of Howard Univers- 


of a national board of contributing and 
advisory editors. 
Subscription rates: One Year in the 
United States and possessions $2.50; 
single numbers for October, January 


and April, 50¢ each, and for the July 
number, $1.50. 


Make all checks and money orders payable to: 


The Journal of Negro Education 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 
Washington, D. C. 


Only Concert in New York City 
TURKEGEE CHOIR 


100 Voices 


WILLIAM L. DAWSON, Conductor 


PROGRAM OF NEGRO FOLK MUSIC 


In Carnegie Hall 
Wednesday, February 8th 


8:30 P. M. 


Completing Four Weeks 
at Radio City 


“The Tuskegee Choir is one of the most 
outstanding of its time. Have enjoyed their 
singing both at Tuskegee and at opening 
of Radio City Music Hall more than I can 
say.” 

EUGENE ORMANDY, 

Director Minneapolis Syphony Orchestra 


Tickets 50c to $2.75 


(including tax) 


Morehouse College 


ATLANTA, GA. 


College, School of Religion 


An institution famous within recent years for its 
emphasis of all sides of manly developmen 

only institution in the far South devoted solely to 
the education of Negro young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by the greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A. 
athletics, all live features. 

For information address 


S. H. ARCHER, President 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
A Liberal Arts College of Highest Grade 
APPROVED BY GREAT EDUCATIONAL 
AND LEADING GRADUATE 
OOLS OF THE COUNTRY 
!NEXCELLED LOCATION 
STRONG FACULTY 


SPLENDID EQUIPMENT 


Plant worth one and one-half million 


For further particulars address 
THE PRESIDENT OR THE DEAN 


Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Liberal Arts College Music School 
Graduate Department 


For Information Address: THE DEAN 


Empire City 


SAVINGS BANK 


231 WEST 125th STREET 
New York City 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


Interest from the day of deposit. 


DEPOSITS ACCEPTED BY MAIL. 
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THE CHANCEL -WINDOW 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—-TUSKEGEE ALABAMA 


EXECUTED 


JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 


Fesrvary, 1933 
THE CHANCEL WINDOWS FOR TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 

The three windows represent in general the advance of the Negro Race and the Negro’s 
aspirations towards a better world, based in the main part upon the great Negro spirituals typi- 
fying, as they have, the music, religion and life of the Negro. 


The lower parts of the three windows show the earthly life and toil of the Negro and the 
upper parts of the windows the rewards of Heaven. 


The three windows are primarily built around the following Negro spirituals: 
“Climbing Jacob’s Ladder” —for the Left Window. 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.” —for the Right Window. 
and the combination of 
“Steal Away” and 
“Follow the Star of Bethlehem.” —for the Center Window. 


Interspaced between the main themes of these three windows are sections illustrating and typify- 
ing some of the other famous Negro spirituals. 


The window at the left represents Youth. The window at the right Old Age. 


Everything leads up to the center window and the center panel of this window with the 
figure of the Christ Child and the adoration of the Magi representing the three races of man— 
White, Yellow and Black. 


Center Window 


In the lower part of the Center Window are the Negroes who in the old days were denied 
the right of collective worship, necessitating their stealing off to the woods and swamps where 
they held their religious services, as represented in the spiritual, “Steal Away.” 

The top of this Center Window, the Medallion, represents the exaltation of the thought of 
Heaven, as typified in the spiritual “All God’s Chillun Got Wings.” 

The center panel of the Center Window shows the Christ Child as typifying the Christian 
Religion and the Three Wise Men bearing their gifts. 
Le/t Window 

This window symbolizes the Negroes’ spiritual progress, the theme of the spiritual: 

“Climbing Jacob’s Ladder” 
and the upper part of the window represents the Heavenly part of the story of Jacob’s ladder, 
namely, Jacob’s dream and the Angels climbing the Heavenly Stairs. 

Immediately below the main theme of Jacob’s Ladder and the very bottom of the left- 
hand window is a panel depicting the idea of the Negro achieving freedom, as typified in the 
Negro spiritual “Joshua fit de battle ob Jericho.” 

In the center is found a panel depicting the spiritual “Roll Jordan, Roll.” 

At the top is a panel representing the spiritual “I’m gwinter sing all along the way.” 

This window therefore typifies Negro Youth and its upward struggle through the years— 


Right Window 

This window represents the elderly Negro at the end of a hard life in contradistinction to 
the Left Window which represents Youth. 

At the bottom of the window is found a panel representing the Negro in slavery, symbol- 
izing the spiritual, “Go down Moses.” 

Immediately above, as part of the main theme of the window, is found figures of aged 
Negro people reaching upward towards the Promised Land, while in the upper part of the 
window we find Elijah’s chariot, illustrating “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.” 

The panel in between represents “Deep River,” and at the top the spiritual, “My Lord, 


What a Mornin’.” 
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A LeTTerR To EUGENE KINCKLE JONES 
The White House 
Washington 
January 6, 1933 
My Dear Mr. Jones: 

The work of the National Urban League 
in training Negroes in our cities so as to 
adapt themselves more readily to the condi- 
tions of urban life is fundamental to the 
progress of the race. I wish the League all 
success in the New Year. 

Yours faithfully, 
Hersert Hoover 


N Harry Keelan’s critical observations of 
the Metropolitan’s presentation of Gru- 
enberg’s “The Emperor Jones,” published 
in this issue of 
>» Opportunity, one 
may detect a 
note of petu- 
lance because the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany selected Lawrence Tibbett, white, to 
impersonate the ill-starred black fugitive 
whose shaky throne toppled down on his 
head. Mr. Keelan’s criticism of Tibbett’s 
performance is that it followed the minstrel 
tradition of the Negro, which is admittedly 
a caricature, when there might have been an 
authentic portrayal by a real Negro; and 
that it is unworthy of a great operatic or- 
ganization to sacrifice art on the altar of 
race prejudice. 

Without attempting any analysis of Mr. 
Keelan’s opinion, it would seem that “black 
face,” itself must inevitably evoke the 
minstrel concept. For, “black face” in 
America is inextricably bound up with 
those fantastic distortions of the Negro 
character which delighted American theatre 
audiences for over a half-century, and 
which even now in some sections of the 
country are accepted as realistic. Although 
at present mintrelsy is out of favor in the 
larger centers of the population, the “nig- 
ger” of the minstrel era is still the Negro 
who exists in the minds of most Americans. 
But we would not condemn the Metro- 


“The Emperor Jones 


politan too harshly. After all, opera in 
America is, for the most part, a transplant- 
ed growth and is not yet the common heri- 
tage of the people such as it is in Europe. 
In presenting the works of American com- 
posers, the Metropolitan apparently is mak- 
ing an earnest effort to create an American 
opera. In this Negroes have no cause for 
dismay. We move forward slowly, slowly— 
but we move. And who knows but what a 
black Emperor Jones, or an Othello, might 
not face the glittering horseshoe of the 


Metropolitan in the near future? 
TV VV YS 


R. Lorenzo Turner, Professor of Fisk 
University, has recently completed a 
six-months’ study of Gullah—the langauge 
of Negroes who live on islands 
off the coast of South Carolina 
—Because the Negro’s dialect, 
so-called, is often the subject 
of jest, sometimes good-humored and some- 
times derisive, we quote the comment of 
the New York Times on the Lord’s Prayer 
in Gullah which, according to Professor 


Turner, sounds like this: 

“Our Fahdah, who are een heb’n, hallowe’d be dy 
name, dy kingdom come, dy will be done on ut as its 
done een heb’n. Give us dis day our daily bread, 
an’ fuhgive dose trespass against us. Lead us not 
eento temptation, but delivuh us from all ting like 
evil. Dine de kingdom, powuh an’ dy glory.” 

Apropos of this seeming disregard of the 
King’s English, the Times appropriately 
observes: 

“There is an almost startling resemblance here 
to Oxford English, at least as we read it in this 
country. The Gullah speakers say ‘een’ heaven just 
as Oxford—and Boston very often—says “has bean,” 
where most of us say ‘has bin.’ And ‘fuhgive’ and 
‘delivuh’ and ‘powuh’ exhibit the same careless, 
slurring liberties with the ‘er’ and ‘or’ sound that 
is the privilege of the British upper classes.” 


Thus it would appear that the Negro dia- 
lect which some have described as a special 
racial characteristics, is derived from the 
uncorrupted English of the sixteenth cen- 


tury and that as the Times says: 
“The laws which control the workings of the hu- 
man throat, palate, lips and tongue have something 
of the universality of the laws of astronomy.” 


Gullah 
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The New Negro and Religion 


“NJEW NEGRO” is an expression used so 

frequently that it deserves at least an at- 
tempt at definition. Ordinarily one may take 
it to mean that stratum of colored Americans 
who were ushered into this world around the 
beginning of the present century, who have en- 
joyed greater opportunities for higher educa- 
tion and cultural develop- 


By Harry V. Ricuarpson 


education he has often been both impractical 
and unwise. He has laid too much stress on fra- 
ternities and athletics, on social affairs and 
the trivial elements of college life, and not en- 
ough on suiting his education to his needs. 
Our less optimistic observers also point out 
that there is a general lack of seriousness and 
purpose about the New Ne- 


ment, and who ought now to 
be evincing some of the 


gro as he secures his educa- 
tion which in the face of 


fruits of these “blessings” in Will the Negro Church meet things is nothing less than 


their lives and their position the challenge of present-day 


sad. It is shown that most 
of our young men who enter 


in this country. . 
va Negro youth? The author of medicine or dentistry do so 


Viewed from this angle, 


the more we observe the New this article now at Tuskegee not because’ they aspire to 


Negro the less we see about was formerly 
him that is decidedly new. 


lives of scientific labor, but 


a student at the : 
because they are looking for 


Politically, economically, Harvard Divinity School. lives with little or no labor 


even socially he stands about 
where his fathers stood. It is 


—The Editor. at all. These and similar con- 
siderations cause many to 
join with Dr. DuBois in de- 


sometimes argued he has ac- 


/ tually lost ground. The same 


old walls of prejudice and discrimination which 
his parents found so hard to climb are still 
standing across his path. Therefore it is only 
natural that in most respects his progress 
should be extremely difficult and very slow. 

In at least one particular, however, the New 
Negro is radically different from previous gen- 
erations—he is head and shoulders above them 
in culture and higher education. There was a 
time when our few high school graduates and 
fewer college students were looked upon as 
valiant young warriors who had won a great 
victory after a long, hard fight ; each was hailed 
as a prospective savior of his people. Today 
we have these champions with us in abundance 
and even superabundance. 

Whether or not the New Negro’s education 
has materially helped him is, of course, an- 
other question, and like most other questions 


may be answered in more than one way. There 


are naturally those who hold that his culture 
and education have helped him greatly, and 
that all our future progress is dependent there- 
on. But there are also those who are less in- 
clined to optimism. They maintain that cul- 
ture and education have not produced the ef- 
fects our parents prayed for by a very, very 
great deal; that they have served mainly to 
fill the New Negro with a colossal conceit, the 
grounds for which it is difficult to discover. 
They point out that in securing his higher 


claring: “We seem to be pro- 
ducing somewhat more than our share of fools.” 

But to decide this question is properly be- 
yond the scope of our topic. The fact remains 
that the New Negro is superior in education 
and culture to any of the generations of the 
past. It is these which distinguish him from 
other Negroes, and give him just title to the 
adjective “New.” 

What then are this New Negro’s religious 
feelings? How does he react to the religion 
and church of his day? In answer he may be 
divided into three groups or attitudes: 


The Shammists, 
The Materialists, 
The Sincere: numerically both last and least. 


II. 


The Shammists are comparatively few in 
number. They are so named because their re- 
ligion presents itself essentially as a system of 
sham. They freely and rather loudly profess 
to be religious, but they maintain that it is of 
the ultra-modern, highly intellectual variety 
that few Negroes beside themselves can appre- 
ciate or comprehend. One often meets them in 
two’s or three’s around the community 
churches, the more radical sects, or some of 
the exclusive semi-religious cults. But never in 
numbers larger than two or three. If a given 
religious movement can attract more than that 
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number of Negroes at any one time something 
must be wrong with it, and so they come out. 

As a matter of fact, the Shammist is not 
moved by any religious motive, but rather by 
the more irreligious urge to pretend. He thinks 
that membership in a more radical movement 
makes him appear intellectual, “deep.” It offers 
an escape from ordinary Negrodom, from 
which so many Negroes seem anxious to escape. 
And thus religious movements along with others 
have their quota of these people who look the 
part but live it not. 


III. 

Quite different are the Materialists. They 
have no use for spiritual things. If given the 
chance they will freely admit it. They may or 
may not be connected with religious institu- 
tions, but if so it is purely for practical rea- 
sons. They look upon ministers as parasites 
and tricksters. They regard church-goers as 
benighted, sheep-like fools who keep alive an 
outworn custom, sacrificing both their efforts 
and earnings at the shrine of some unseeing 
or mythical god. 

If they have jobs that are not dependent up- 
on the public, and thus are not so much con- 
cerned about what others think, they remain 
true to their deeper feelings and keep away 
completely from the church, often looking down 
upon it with the utmost contempt. Should they 
come to church at all it is purely for social 
reasons ; sometimes because they wish to be en- 
tertained. They feel as they observe what hap- 
pens in pew and pulpit as a psychiatrist must 
feel when he watches a group of maniacs at 
play. This attitude is especially prevalent 
among those who when in college took Bible 1. 

But if their living happens to be derived 
from the public by business or in some pro- 
fessional field, they force themselves to take 
part in church work solely for whatever ad- 
vantage the contact may bring. Thus one fre- 
quently sees a young lady singing loudly in 
the choir. She wants the church to send her off 
to a musical school. A young man will be very 
active in the young people’s society or will 
even suffer to teach a Sunday school class. 
He hopes that for these worthy labors he will 
be aided financially in getting through school. 
One often sees an atheistic doctor passing the 
plates at collection time. Dentists become dea- 
cons; lawyers serve as trustees; the druggist 
and tailor assist in raising funds. Yet in all 
this activity there isn’t a shadow of religious 
sincerity. They are working solely for their 
selfish aims. 

Let a man be moved by a dream of a business 
project, no matter how wild or impractical it 
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may be, the first thing he does is to make for 
the churches as a mule heads for the stable at 
feeding time. With the fall elections come the 
politicians, each desiring to say “a few words.” 
When one considers the extent to which the 
Negro church has been preyed upon by our so- 
called business and professional leaders, he is 
not surprised at its lack of progress. The 
wonder is that the church has survived. It’s a 
serious reflection on the morals of our era 
when such duplicity can be so freely indulged 
in without causing even a semblance of shame. 

It is safe to say that by far most New Ne- 
groes are Materialists. The reasons for it are 
of course quite plain. The recent period of 
popular religious criticism with its weakening 
and rejection of many prevalent ideas ; the New 
Negro’s rising intelligence, his disregard for 
dogma; and particularly the impotence of 
Christianity in dealing with race prejudice, 
have all served to undermine the faith of the 
present generation, or to prevent them from 
developing what faith they did not have. Today 
there is a decided tendency among them to 
look upon all religion as a superstitious and 
debased hangover from an ignorant and ignoble 
past. In his effort to get away from ignorant 
orthodoxy he has gone from one to the other 
extreme. As he felt the old religion to be the 
acme of ignorance, he thinks atheism is the 
height of sense. He has leaped from old gods 
to no gods. 


The Negro church because of its ignorance 
has not understood the New Negro’s mind. It 
has contented itself to stand on unbending or- 
thodoxy, and defiantly has watched its younger 
element drift away. In assessing the blame for 
the present irreligion, the church must ap- 
portion itself a generous share. 


IV. 

The great majority of New Negroes are 
Materialists, but not all of them are. Every 
age has a handful of people who are blessed 
or burdened with religious natures. Such a 
handful at present are to be found among the 
New Negro, and they constitute what we call 
the Sincere. 

Sometimes the Sincere are liberal, even ra- 
dical; or they may be quite conservative in 
make-up, and be perfectly satisfied with the 
orthodox beliefs of the day. They are disting- 
uished by their determined tendency to find a 
deeper meaning in life. For them life is more 
than a mortgaged house, a radio and a second- 
hand automobile, with a possible membership 
in some exclusive social club. They take life 
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and their religion seriously, and their problems 
in both increase thereby. 

If they happen to be religious liberals and 
turn to white churches where they will be in- 
tellectually at home, the spectre of prejudice 
and discrimination follows them and becomes 
particularly irksome inside a church. The love 
of God may be broad enough to embrace all 
his children, but the church of God has not yet 
reached that breadth. 

Of course the attitude of white churches to- 
ward the Negro is not a fixed or uniform 
thing, varying considerably over the nation as 
a whole. In the South it is merely the matter 
of complete rejection. Negroes are not allowed 
to attend the churches of the whites. In the 
North the practice varies from rejection, in 
some cases to the full acceptance of one or two 
Negroes in others. As a general rule Negroes 
are welcome to sit at the preaching services, 
but they are not welcome in the more intimate 
life of the church. They are not welcome at 
church socials and in church organizations. 
Their presence at the Lord’s Supper is a most 
disturbing thing. Even where a minister him- 
self may be unprejudiced a wing of the congre- 
gation may completely tie his hands. 

True, there are still to be found a few 
churches in which one or two colored families 
have held membership for years. But as a mat- 
ter of fact such membership is rigidly restrict- 
ed to these few. If there seems to be any danger 
of a notable increase, something has to be done 
immediately. 

Yet, if the Sincere liberal stays “within the 
race” and worships in churches of his own, his 
troubles by no means disappear. To begin with 
he will have difficulty in finding a minister who 
will consistently maintain a liberal interpreta- 
tion of religion. It may probably be that the 
minister can’t. It is no secret that in education 
and intelligence the pulpit is often far behind 
the pew. Or even when he discovers a man of 
excellent training who is capable of the best 
religious thought, he soon finds that the min- 
ister will deviate from his convictions to do 
what is known as “pay off the old folks.” That 
is, to keep on the good side of the older mem- 
bers who are still the backbone of every church, 
in each sermon or on special occasions the min- 
ister must give them the kind of gospel they 
like and understand. Thus a man of the most 
liberal training will be found at times saying 
the most surprising things. 

In one of the larger mid-Western cities one 
young man deliberately divides each sermon 
into two parts. The first section is generally a 
sensible discussion of some phase of morals, 
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religion, life. The second half is a senseless 
hodge-podge of Biblical quotations and homi- 
letic old saws. Vivid descriptions of heaven and 
Sheol, warnings, pleadings, sometimes tears. 
All delivered with marvelous animation, wild 
gesticulations and prodigious noise. He justi- 
fies this incoherent conduct with the simple ex- 
planation, “ministers must eat.” 

His tactics on one particular Sunday morn- 
ing are typical of what many trained men do. 
He had been talking for twenty or twenty-five 
minutes on the problem of evil and the neces- 
sity of faith, when he paused and carefully 
surveyed his congregation. He noticed that the 
old “pillars” were gently falling asleep. The 
observation was his inspiration. Lending him- 
self completely to its force, he leaped to the 
other end of the rostrum, slapped a foot on the 
floor with a resounding bang, threw back his 
arms, raised his eyes skyward and in terrifying 
tones yelled at the top of his voice: 

“Job! Job! Where were you when I laid the 
foundations of the earth! Where were you 
when all the morning stars sang together and 
all the sons of God jumped for joy!” 

Wagging his head in a manner of complete 
dejection, but still shouting as though his 
audience were a block away, he portrayed Job 
as answering groaningly: 

“My God! My God! I was down in the valley 
of humiliation !” 

One aged member who had been patiently 
awaiting this moment, in his enthusiasm rose 
to his feet, and exclaimed in a voice shaken with 
fervor: 

“Great God! Now he’s preaching!” 

The younger element in the congregation 
felt like sheep who see their shepherd in sudden 
flight. 


¥. 


Thus it appears that in his religious attitude 
the New Negro runs the entire scale. From in- 
sincerity and pretense on the one hand to genu- 
ine sincerity and religious depth on the other, 
with a large and more or less irreligious ele- 
ment holding central range. 

If we were to end this article with a word of 
prediction, it would be that the New Negro is 
due shortly to return in increasing numbers to 
his church. Two forces will be largely respon- 
sible. 

First, there are many serious thinkers who 
believe that America is on the verge of a spirit- 
ual awakening. If so, the New Negro cannot 
escape. He reads the same literature, thinks the 
same thoughts as all other Americans on his 
cultural level. Whatever affects others must 
likewise affect him. 
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The second and perhaps more powerful face 
tor will be a change in the nature of the church 
itself. While religion is primarily a subjective 
experience, a personal relationship between a 
man and his God, this is not the whole of re- 
ligion. It has its practical aspects as well. It 
may be a tremendous influence in the everyday 
lives and affairs of men. The Negro church 
has heretofore neglected the application of re- 
ligion to the problems of the race. The reason 
is, of course, quite plain. The Negro because of 
his highly emotional nature naturally leans 
toward the subjective in religion. He demands 
of his church primarily spiritual “rousement” 
—to have his feelings warmed and his faith 
confirmed. We therefore find the church at 
present interested mainly in supplying the 
Negro with these demands. 

The change to a more practical interpreta- 
tion of religion will be a hard one for many 
Negroes to make, particularly for the older 
Christians. But the change will come. Religion 
in practice will have to take precedence over 
religion enjoyed. And the change will come 
not as a result of theological reasoning, but in 
response to the firmer demand of economic 
necessity? The Negro has not yet reached the 
point where he can afford to maintain a class 
of men and institutions whose primary func- 
tion is to thrill him on Sunday mornings. Our 
preachers while tending to our inner necessi- 
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ties will have to give thought to our outer needs 
as well. Sin and evil will have to be seen in 
concrete forms such as race prejudice and 
lack of manhood. In addition to the spear- 
tailed figure of mythology the devil must be 
seen as a social system which stifles the hopes 
and aspirations of young people, thereby kill- 
ing the progress of the race in the bud. 


As to the church itself, in spite of pessimistic 
predictions, its future seems quite rosy and 
secure. It is too much of a social force to per- 
ish. It is the only institution the Negro has 
which is truly his own. It has grown out of 
him, it has grown with him. It is the mother 
of much of which he is proud. It is out of touch 
with most New Negroes at present because its 
intellectual development has been too slow. 
Also because like all other churches it is loth 
to change established ideas. But these difficul- 
ties are not insurmountable, and give promise 
of being settled soon. As insurance and the 
professions become overcrowded, the ministry 
will draw more of the better young men. They 
will bring vigor in addition to intelligence. 
They will change the church into a vital force. 


As the church aids in correcting those social 
disorders which rob the New Negro of every- 
thing but life, many will turn to it for purely 
practical reasons. And in seeking mammon 
some few may find God. 


cAnnouncement 


You are invited to attend the Annual Meeting of the National 


Urban League, which will be held at the League Offices, 1133 Broad- 


way, New York City, February 15th, 1933, at 3 P. M. The agenda 


will include a report of the 1932 accomplishments, plans for 1933 


and the audited treasurer’s report for 1932. Vacancies on the Ex- 
‘ecutive Board will be filled. 
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‘‘The Emperor Jones’’ 


N Saturday, January 7th, the Metropoli- 

tan Opera Company gave to the waiting 
musical and dramatic worlds the Louis Gruen- 
berg operatic version of the O’Neill play, “The 
Emperor Jones.” For the opinions of the pro- 
fessional reviewers, one must turn to the news- 
papers of the following day. It was taken 
through the usual threshing 


By Harry 


title role was a job not for a singer but for an 
actor. If they had ever strayed outside of the 
confines of the musty, yet enchanting walls of 
the opera house, memories of Paul Robeson 
must have haunted them as the reading pro- 
ceeded. The lines of the original play are fol- 
lowed verbatim in the libretto, with some few 

unimportant changes and 


machine of musical criticism, 


the characters speak their 
words, once in a while go- 


and emerged as a_ great 
An eager student and lover ing into a chant, but only 


opera—the greatest of so- 


called American operas to of Opera, Harry Keelan, Chem- for a few syllables. The form 


those who adhere to the na- ist by profession, submits his 


tionalistic schools of art. 
History was also made for 


is that of the Opera Com- 
ique, like the Barber of Se- 


reaction to the recent premiere ville and the Marviegs of 


Negro art on that day. For of Emperor Jones at the Met- Figaro. There is only one 


the first time a colored man, ropolitan Opera House, New 


Hemsley Winfield, returned York City. 
again and again to the stage 
and took curtain ca!ls with 
Lawrence Tibbett, Gatti- 


time in the whole opera when 
the emperor bursts into song, 
—The Editor. and that is toward the end 
of his night in the forest, 
when fear and panic bring 


Cazzaza and the composer, 
Gruenberg. His name was also featured on the 
program. To those who are acquainted with 
the conservatism of the Metropolitan manage- 
ment, the event is epochal. 

Since the viewpoint of the New York opera 
and theatre goers has been expressed already 
in the newspapers, we are concerned here only 
with an angle not heretofore considered. In 
the middle of the last century, a young revo- 
lutionary composer looked upon the forms of 
classical Italian opera, and found them not to 
his liking, and thus arose the music dramas of 
Wagner in contrast to the operas of Verdi, 
Mascagni and others. This Menshevik revolu- 
tion was continued by Rimsky-Korsakov, De- 
bussy and others. They told a single, con- 
nected, plausible story, expressing emotion by 
their orchestras, and leaving the characters on 
the stage merely to provide the situation. Now 
Louis Gruenberg has looked upon these mild 
revolutionists and has decided to go Bolshevik, 
by emphasizing the dramatic element still fur- 
ther. From the viewpoint of the opera-goer 
of the past there is too little emphasis on 
music, but that is another story. Suffice it to 
say that at the final curtain, one is left in a 
mood of exaltation seldom attained, and the 
end justifies the means. 

When the first reading of this new opera 
had been completed before the Metropolitan 
management, they must have realized that the 


him to his knees and he sings, 

in abject terror, “Tis me, ’tis me, *tis me, O 
Lord, standing in the need of prayer!” And if 
there is anybody in this wide, wide world who 
can sing a Negro spiritual, that one is Paul 
Robeson! And the Metropolitan chooses Law- 
rence Tibbett! Among actors he is the best 
singer, and among singers he is the best actor. 
Tibbett’s faults were glaring to those to 
whom verisimilitude to the nth degree on the 
stage is a matter of extreme pleasure, and its 
lack a discordant jar. In the first act of the 
opera, Tibbett did not ring true as a Negro. 
Upon his entrance, with his slightly improved 
Al Jolson make-up, one wanted to laugh. In 
fact, every time he looked up into the lights, 
one thought only of “blackface” and all that 
the term implies. It is to the credit of the 
drama and the music, and not to the art of 
Tibbett, that this discrepancy did not continue 
to be a source of bother after the first scene. 
But there the action was not crowded. The 
Emperor and the cockney trader are in com- 
parative repose. It is here that Tibbett of- 
fends one’s sense of trueness. Those who con- 
tinue to believe that the Negro “mammy” is 
such a dear thing, that Negroes are the hap- 
piest and most musical people in the world, 
and all such balderdash, also imagine that he 
has a certain type of laughter, associated with 


“blackface,” and this laughter Tibbett uses 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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Still Life with Dahlias 


Bronze Figure 
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Boy Reading 


James A. Porter 


James A. Porter was graduated from Armstrong High School, Washing- 
ton, D. C., in 1923. In the autumn of the same year he entered Howard Uni- 
versity on a scholarship. His work in college was of extraordinary brilliance 
and in 1927 he completed his college course with distinction. Immediately 
upon graduation he was appointed instructor of painting at Howard, a posi- 
tion he has filled continuously since then except for periods of study at Colum- 
bia University and The Art Students League in New York City. His principle 
works are: Woman Holding a Jug, Archway of Trees, Portrait of the Art- 
ist’s Mother, Light Worshippers, Mask: The African Faun, The Young 
Negro, Cyril Bow, Cecil Cohen, Primitive Youth, Roof Tops, Still Life with 
Dahlias, Melissa. He has been represented at the following exhibitions: 
Harmon Exhibition, International House 1929, National Gallery and Corcor- 
an Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C., Auspices Washington Water Color 
Club 1930; One Man Show, Howard University Gallery of Art 1930, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; American Water Color Society, Fine Arts Building, New York City, 
1931; One Man Show, Hampton Institute, April 1932, Annual Exhibition, 
Philadelphia Water Color Society, 1932; Negro Artists Howard University, 
1932. 

In addition to painting, Porter has designed stage settings for several 
plays which have been produced by the Howard Players. They include “In 
Abraham’s Bosom” by Paul Green and “Ile” by Eugene O'Neill. 

“My only credo,” he says, “is self-expression achieved with fullness and 
clarity; but I also hold that an artist may seize upon any material that may 
enrich his ideas and his productions. I aim at the highest achievement al- 
ways that lies within the possibilities arising from my ideas. Only in this way 
may an artist have a clear and beautifully pyramidic record of himself.” 
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My Trip to Cuba in Quest of Negro Books 


IEGO COLON, the son of the famous navi- 

gator known to us as Columbus, was gov- 
ernor of Hispaniola when he appointed 
Captain Diego Velasquez in 1511 to em- 
bark forthwith an expedition to colonize the 
island of Juana, now known as Cuba. With 
him on the same mission was Father Bartolome 
de Las Casas, Hernan Cortez 


By Arruvur A. Scuomsure 


flective eloquence, when in the president’s beau- 
tiful office he speaks of Manuel Velasquez, col- 
ored, a graduate from the University of Alcala 
de Henares, Spain, founded by Cardenal Xim- 
enes who held adverse views to Las Casas on 
the question of slavery. Velasquez was a per- 
sonal friend of Charles V. to whom he frequent- 

ly wrote from Santiago de 


and some three hundred 
men. These intrepid men 
landed not far from Santi- 
ago de Cuba, where during 
the year 1521 the first slaves 
were introduced. However, 
Africans were introduced 
with the first expedition. 
These were those who knew 
the Spanish language and 
had been born and reared in 


the province of Andalucia, 


The art and literature of the 
Negro in the new world is not 
confined to the United States 
as Mr. Schomburg, the disting- 
uished bibliophile demonstrates. 

—The Editor. 


Cuba protesting against the 
treatment to which the na- 
tives had to submit. He is 
attributed with having open- 
ed the first school in the 
island. Other schools were 
opened by Lorenzo Mendez 
and Mariano Moya, lieuten- 
ants in the battalion of col- 
ored men of Habana. There 
was also a friar, a mulatto 
namel Tellez, who taught 
Latin in the convent of the 


especially from the cities of 
Sevilla and Cadiz where to 
this day the street known as “Cuesta de 
Negros” still survives. 

Cuba is endeared to the memory of Esteva- 
nico the guide that will be remembered as the 
real discoverer of the Seven Cities of Cibola, 
in what is now known as Arizona. Estevanico 
was born in Amazor, North Africa, lived in 
Spain and thence was taken to Cuba where we 
find him on the Florida expedition that met 
disaster with only four saved. His next enter- 
prise was with Marcos de Niza the missionary 
friar, whose exploits have been lucidly explained 
by Captain Jaramilo. Herman Cortez the 
conqueror of the Aztecs had quite a number of 
Negroes in his military expedition. One of 
the curious incidents of this memorable con- 
quest is the fact that Juan Garirdo, a Negro 
was the first who planted and harvested wheat 
in America and Juan Cortez another Negro, 
a comic actor or clown had come to Mexico 
from Cuba, making them unique characters in 
that early epoch. 

The first entry of slaves in Cuba can be 
shown by documents in the Archives of the 
Indies, subsequent reports on African slaves 
covers a vast period of exceedingly interesting 
data of their enormous service rendered to the 
development of the Americas during discovery 
and colonization. 

Doctor Juan Jerez Villarreal, the historian 
member of the Club Atenas, is happy in re- 


Dominican order. The first 
Negro librarian was born at Bayamo in 1758. 
He was Manuel Socorro Rodriguez and held the 
office at Santa Fe de Bogota, in Central Amer- 
ica. The earliest Negro women doing some- 
thing unusual in the field of semi-professional 
activity are Teodora and Micaela Gines, ban- 
dolin players in the orchestra that rendered 
music in the churches of Santiago de Cuba 
during the year 1580. 

The representative colored men of Habana 
have come together in a very laudable under- 
taking, the establishment of a club called 
Atenas. The Cuban government has given pa- 
ternal solicitude to this establishment. A survey 
of the membership roll shows many men in gov- 
ernmental affairs. Among these is found the 
Honorable Juan Gualberto Gomez, the grand 
old man of Cuba, member of the Spanish Aboli- 
tion Society now in his eighty-third year, ac- 
tively engaged in writing his memoirs. Not so 
long ago President Machado placed on his 
breast the most cherished, the highest decora- 
tion—Carlos Manuel de Cespedes—the Repub- 
lic can bestow on her sons. The services 
rendered by this patriot are beyond words for 
me to give my meed of praise. Under the noto- 
rious Spanish regime he was twice banished 
to imprisonment in those infamous African 
penal institutions for his rebellious activities in 
behalf of his country. 

The Club Atenas publishes an official bul- 
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letin, a very interesting magazine beautifully 
illustrated, printed on the finest glazed paper, 
to which most of its bronzed writers have con- 
tributed their share of artistic and creative 
labors. But foremost there is Juan Gualberto 
Gomez who pleaded his own cause with forensic 
and judicious mind. “From early youth and 
within my sphere of action, circumstances have 
placed me here where I was born. I have been 
active for the independence of Cuba, my father- 
land, liberty and the progress of the Cuban 
Negro.” If you were to entertain any doubts 
of the heights attained by colored men in the 
sister republic and their heritage, let us again 
listen to the great commoner. “We are no 
longer pariahs, we are not proscribed to a na- 
tional life, we share public life in all its degrees 
and spheres. We have entered by casting our 
votes just like the whites but as Negroes mixed 
in the same urn. We have passed through the 
beautiful gates of opposition to win judicial 
positions and to share honors in the legislative 
chambers of the nation and in the executive 
council. We have entered by popular election 
in the provincial councils and in the inuni- 
cipal chambers. We have taken active part 
in all battles, municipal, provincial and na- 
tional of our country. That alone repre- 
sents to my understanding, an appreciable ad- 
vance, for it shows our effective influence more 
or less in the government of our people. Today 
the schools of the republic are wide open to 
all its citizens regardless of color; the halls of 
our national university are graduating colored 
students in all branches of human knowledge. 
All this has been accomplished in less than a 
quarter of a century.” Don Juan Gualberto 
Gomez was writing as early as 1871 when in 
Madrid he joined hands with those enlightened 
minds that gave Puerto-Rico its full 
measure of freedom from the tentacles of the 
slave monster in 1873. He served as president 
of the united societies of colored people of 
Cuba when they presented Rafael Maria de 
Labra with an art object by the notable Pic- 
ault, symbolizing the genius of Liberty, the 
gift of the colored people to their benefactor. 
President Thorndike of the Atenas Club gra- 
ciously took me to see Gomez, my friend 
of nearly forty years. I could not but think 
how time has crystalized the service given by 
him to his country and how the love of his fel- 
low men had enshrined him while yet in our 
midst. 

Among the great number of poems which 
Cuba has produced from the times of Juana 
Pastor in 1815 and Placido with his “Plegaria” 
to the “Songoro Cosongo” of Nicolas Guillen, 
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a contemporary, there is a plethora of works, 
varied, indifferent, fair and some of beauty 
and charm. Francisco Manzano, the slave, gave 
us his Autobiography and Zafira, a drama in 
verse. Madden, an Irishman who served Great 
Britain in Cuba as representative to curb the 
evil effects of the slave trade, speaking of 
Manzano, said, “Who can read the Auto- 
biography of this poet without feeling horror 
and the greatest bitterness against society.” 

Were we to argue that this was a dramatic 
incident, the sound of our voice would stop 
right here, but beside this sable bard we have 
Antonio Medina Cespedes, whose poetical works 
received merited literary considerations from 
his critics. He was a_self-educated school 
master in Habana, his home was the pabulwm 
where colored children received alphabetical in- 
struction. His poetical works are well esteemed 
to this day for their classical style and excel- 
lent dramatic construction. In 1849 he pub- 
lished Ladoiska, a drama in five acts in verse. 
Later Guajiro Generoso, the dramatic comedy, 
Rogerio the Bandit, and Jacobo Girondi all in 
measured strains. Medina is revered as the 
father of primary education in Habana. 

We believe Placido is better known to the 
world than any other Cuban poet. He was 
shot to death for alleged participation in an 
insurrection that was concocted in the brains 
of the Spanish authorities out of fear. We can- 
not read his poems without a tender feeling 
for his untimely death. Who can withhold la- 
mentation for the unfortunate end of Placido, 
Echemendia, Manzano, all men of genius who 
suffered in the ignominious crucible of slavery, 
solely because they possessed rare gifts. 

Senor Domingo Figarola-Caneda, president 
of the literary academy, is the person who has 
sought to remove the thorns from this poet’s 
brow. After careful and exhaustive investiga- 
tion he has lifted Placido from the depths of 
infamy and crowned him with martyrdom. The 
singer of Xiconteca, the genius from a mater- 
nity home is now kindly remembered the blot 
on his memory having been forever removed. 

The club Atenas carries an open account of 
$1,800 in order to erect a suitable monument 
to the memory of this great singer in the Yu- 
muri Valley in plain view of the hallowed sod 
where he fell pierced by leaden bullets. Not 
until such a memorial is erected, can the minds 
of the colored people rest in peace, now that 
Doctor Caneda has removed the veil of shame 
from his memory. 

While consulting a person well versed on the 
present trend of Cuban literature, I was asked 
if I were conversant with the two writers 
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whose creative contributions to the domain of 
letters, just now are on every critic’s tongue. 
No? “Then you should know them.” While in 
Habana it was my good fortune to meet Senor 
Carlos M. Trelles whose bibliography of the 
colored writers is so necessary for a view of 
the subject and Doctor Coronado of the Na- 
tional Library who showed me rare tomes by 
these colored poets. Senor Lizaso was also 
kind enough to give an opinion of the contem- 
porary colored poets of the island. Thus armed 
I sallied forth like Don Quixote on my pilgrim- 


age. 


Regino Boti was born in the eastern sec- 
tion of Cuba, educated at Barcelona, Spain 
and the University of Habana in law. Some 
of his best works are “Arabescos Mentales,” 
“El Mar y la Montana Hipsipilas with some 
literary notations on Ruben Dario. Senor 
Lizaso in his critical anthology “La Moderna 
Poesia” writes eloquently of Boti who gives us 
notable literary and critical observations of 
the great figures of Hispano-American litera- 
ture. 

In 1892 Ghirardo Jimenez saw the light of 
day in Santiago de Cuba where he attend- 
ed college. He received his medical degree from 
the University of Habana. His poetical works 
are many. “La Selva Interior” shows him as 
a modern poet who describes the ordinary with 
marked originality. 

Regino Pedroso, a native Habanese, young, 
witty, brilliant, many of whose verses are 
based on fable themes, also writes from keen 
and minute observation of human nature. In 
“The Road to Bagdad” we have a set of sonnets 
written with the seductive charm of the East. 
It has all the suavity, delicacy and sonorous 
sweetness for which he has been acclaimed by 
his countrymen. 

Since the publication of Lizaso’s anthology 
at Madrid 1926, there has appeared another 
bard whose work has attracted the attention 
of every Cuban critic. 

A young man of excellent personality win- 
ning ways, every inch “to the manner born,” 
a person of culture and refinement, is Nicolas 
Guillen whom I met at the Club Atenas, 
the author of the “Sungoro Cosongo” that re- 
cently moved the Cuban literati to hail him as 
one of her ablest sons. In this small book, a 
new form, new ideas, a novel change, has come 
to the old established school. 

Guillen’s work, “Songoro Cosongo,” was 
printed in three hundred numbered copies 
which were presented to his admirers and 
friends. Neither love nor money could buy a 
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copy but faithful Pastor Argudin gave his 
copy to the Schomburg Collection. The book 
has been reviewed in every Spanish speaking 
country and is regarded as one of the most 
unusual literary achievements in the last two 
decades. Spain’s great philosopher Manuel 
Unamuno has sung its praises extravagantly. 

For quaint beauty, charm of expression, har- 
mony of theme, musical austerity, I know of 
no poet that can surpass this young bard, when 
he recreates the customs, traditions and chants 
of his people. Nearly every poem in the Son- 
goro Cosongo has been set to music by native 
composers. 

But it is not only in the field of letters that 
we find the artistic gifts of Cuba’s colored peo- 
ple. There is Pastor Algudin, a great artist who 
has won laurels at home as well as abroad. In 
Spain his canvasses are in famous galleries. 
The murals that adorned the Cuban building at 
the Seville’s exposition were Algudin’s handi- 
work. The painter took me to see the Capitolio, 
a replica of our House of Congress, only more 
lavish, looking like an Aladdin’s palace set 
down for some beautiful houri’s pleasure in 
the center of a lovely park, even to the thirty 
carat diamond imbedded on the floor directly 
under the dome. Here we looked on three can- 
vasses by Algudin hanging on the walls, a 
tribute to his brush, mind and heart. 

Gustavo E. Urrutia contributes a page called 
“Tdeales de una Raza” in the great daily paper 
“El Diario de la Marina.” He is a well known 
writer, architect, publicist, critic. His plans 
for the memorial to Columbus at Santo Do- 
mingo were so bold and impressive that the 
Journal of Cuban Architecture printed them in 
full. But Urrutia beside these attributes is a 
great personality, keen in invective and a de- 
fender of racial traditions to the very marrow. 
He sees great beauty in the early customs 
of the Africans who were brought to Cuba 
and since then have contributed their melody 
and songs to the cultural development of the 
Cuban nation from the days of Velasquez. To 
Urrutia we owe the critical knowledge of Na- 
nigocult and the discovery of Guillen’s poetry. 

How much has been left unsaid. There is 
Ramon Ramos, the sculptor whose bronze mon- 
ument to the mother of the Maceo’s adorn one 
of the city parks. Domingo Argudin Lombrillo 
sculptor and art critic, Lino D’ou Ayllon, 
historian; Emilio Rivero Merlin, painter; Jose 
Manuel Jimenez, professor of music in the Con- 
servatory of Berlin. To American Negroes in- 
terested in the cultural development of their 
race, a trip to Cuba would be an inspiration 
and a revelation that might astound them. 
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Jungle Blood 


By Henry B. Jones 


Cass Saunders gazed at the 

picture on the wall above his cot, he ex- 
perienced the horrors for a fleeting moment. 
Fine colors abounded; a bright blue dress, 
green background, some orange and red—too 
much red. The poor little baby in its sad 
mother’s arms, displayed an over exposed heart 


which dripped red. 


of many rhythmic feet. The colored Elks Ball 
well into the night and Cass Saunders just ar- 
rived. 

The unconscious grace, the great contrast 
in beauty among the women brought a sparkle 
to Cass’ eyes. From the doorway, the giant 
Negro watched the couples swing by. Several 

girls gazed at him with ad- 


Once Cass hid the picture, 
but the gaping hole he ex- 
posed admitted too many 
eager, biting creatures with 
wings. The picture resumed 
its duties next morning. To- 
day the big Negro had a 
new print in color, a fine cre- 
ation with a moon and trees, 
and a house of sorts with a 
cheerful, lighted window. 
Cass had seen it on display 


in America? 


Is the African Negro essen- 
tially different from the Negro 
In this story 
Henry B. Jones draws some 
striking contrasts. 


—The Editor. 


miration and invitation in 
their bright eyes. Cass ig- 
nored them all and singled 
out a lithe, golden-brown 
girl with helpless, take-me 
eyes. Something in the tilt 
of her head and the smooth 
roundness of her bare arms 
and shoulders tugged at Cass 
inside. He grinned in deri- 
sion when he noted her part- 
ner. The fellow looked queer, 
dancing with shoulders well 


in the basement junk shop of 
his landlord, Lampy Diggs. 
Kater Street was not prone to squander cash 
on the arts and Lampy was pleased to part 
with the new picture for fifteen cents. This 
was the big night of the colored Elks Ball. 
Cass intended to dress for the affair in his 
usual gay spirit, untouched by painted gore 
or a butchered baby. 

It took a few minutes for Cass to hang his 
new purchase. The other, he hid behind his 
cot. That was out of the way. Must be mighty 
cruel, low-down folks to treat a child that way 
and then get a man to paint its picture in the 
arms of its mother. Often when he had 
grumbled to Lampy about that picture, the 
old fellow had defended the creation, declaring 
it a fine piece of art. Cass preferred the moon 
and trees. Before he donned his tan shirt and 
orange tie and the new brown suit, he surveyed 
his investment in art. The longer he looked, 
the wider became his grin of satisfaction. 

While Cass dressed for the ball, he sang, rich, 
belly-deep notes which shook the spotted mir- 
ror. Now and then his shining eyes strayed 
toward the new landscape and he sang with 
greater freedom. Now there was no picture to 
cast gloom over pleasant anticipation. 

Ochre and cream, copper and ivory skinned 
Negro men and women danced with voluptu- 
ous assurance. Drum throb, felt rather than 
heard; lament of saxhorn; coaxing trumpet, 
witchery and caress of violin, and under-beat 


back, black chin tucked in, 
and jerking his knees and calves oddly. The 
motion of the n’goma, that odd jerk, alien to 
South Street and Cass Saunders. 

Cass watched the pair for three dances. Not 
once had the girl returned his smile, yet he 
knew she danced for him. The music halted 
and at last the woman smiled shyly. 

Big Cass pushed through standing groups 
of lively Negroes towards the girl and her 
partner. 

“The next dance is mine, child! Yo’ almost 
forgot!” Cass crinkled his bold eyes in a smile. 
The other man spun around, staring at Cass 
with a set, stony face. Cass stared back. The 
fellow puzzled the big Negro. Most of the men 
present were small merchants and store keep- 
ers, members of the organization; others were 
the denizens of the neighborhood, number- 
writers, stevedores, pool-sharks, camp bullies 
in town for a good time and a few students 
out for adventure. This man belonged no- 
where. Cass saw slits in the lobes of the alien 
Negro’s ears. The man made no sign when 
Cass waved him grandly away. Notes of “Lone- 
some Nights” crept from the instruments on 
the stage. Cass drew the girl to him and they 
stepped off, a rhythmic unit. A soft arm 
reached up and crept around his neck and the 
girl rested her cheek against a muscular shoul- 
der. 

“Honey, yo’ is awful sweet! Every time yo’ 
big eyes touched me when I’se standin’ by the 
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door, my throat and heart did funny jumps! 
I’m Cass Saunders. What’s yo’ name?” Cass 
pressed his chin against the soft hair. 

“My name’s Reba Tobias! Cass Saunders, 
you sure works fast with a girl! I bet you 
got plenty of pretty girls, the way you works 
and dances! You dances fine!” She looked up 
at Cass in helpless appeal. Big Cass squeezed 
her gently. She was mighty sweet, Cass 
thought. 

Mooch and bump; stomp and fox-trot; drag 
and waltz; Cass and the girl danced them all, 
the while Cass forced his voice to a rumbling 
whisper to make soft witch-lights come to the 
girl’s eyes. The queer fellow who sat like an 
image in a corner and watched the pair, was 
forgotten. 

Two o’clock ten minutes away and the last 
dance. At a shadowy corner of the hall, Cass 
bent down and kissed the girl. Her lips were 
soft and eager, clinging. She rippled in time 
to the music and nestled closer to the big Ne- 

0. 

“Cass, you so big and sweet—and bossy! 
Kiss me again! Quick, before the folks see!” 
The throaty whisper brought a hearty re- 
sponse from Cass. Those near the man in the 
corner wondered at the savage fury they saw 
when he leaped to his feet. A few laughed and 
when Cass passed him, he grinned. 

“Did that queer lookin’ prancer bring yo’ 
here, honey?” 

“Masharia? No! But he’s looking to ’scort 
me home! Cass, Masharia’s from Africa! He’s 
on a ship that’s stopping here! He skeers me! 
Masharia’s got jungle blood — wild jungle 
blood!” Reba looked uneasily at the African. 

“Forget *bout him this Mashy jigwark and 
his jungle blood!” Cass smiled. “Yo” is all- 
right, Cass is takin’ yo’ home!” The spot was 
right for another kiss, so Cass used it. 

The last bars of “Home Sweet Home”; Cass 
hurried off for Reba’s coat. 

Reba lived on Christian Street, a few blocks 
away from the dance hall, so she and Cass 
strolled arm in arm, rejoicing in empty streets 
and far-apart lights. Behind them trailed 
Masharia, silent, stealthy, purposeful. When 
Cass and Reba lingered before the window of 
an all-night restaurant, the African slipped by 
them on the opposite side of the street and re- 
crossed ahead. He hid in a narrow alley and 
waited. Reba was not hungry, so she and Cass 
continued the stroll home. 

Masharia leaped on Cass from behind. 
Strong hands grasped Cass’ neck, but he knew 
what to do with such hands. Useless to clutch 
at iron wrists. One finger on each hand 
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pulled back with a snap did the trick. Cass 
tore at two fingers and his neck was freed as 
by magic and he wheeled about like a great 
cat, every bit of him eager for battle. 

There was a savage lust to kill in Masharia’s 
attack. Reba uttered a gasping scream when 
he leaped in at Cass. She had seen men fight, 
but this nauseated her, the sudden, darting fury 
of the African, his attempts to bite, the drive 
of his knees to Cass’ stomach. Reba pressed 
against a house wall, gripping and twisting her 
hands. Masharia was all over Cass, whining 
with hate and eagerness. Once Cass stumbled 
and Reba closed her eyes. Windows opened. 
Awakened people called to one another. 

Cass shook free of Masharia, avoiding a bite 
aimed at his neck. Two hundred pounds of 
muscular fury drove a right uppercut into the 
African’s face. Masharia dropped his arms 
limply. One—two—three; Cass drove all the 
power of his splendid body into his blows. For 
a split second Masharia stood, swaying a bit 
and making queer clicking sounds, then he fell 
face downward on the pavement. 

In labor camps and on the river fronts this 
was the moment to finish a man, lifting him 
high and letting him crash down again and 
then stamping, crushing feet to end it. Cass 
looked down at the still figure. Somehow, he 
felt a little sorry for the alien. A long ways 
from jungles—and no friends—not even a girl. 
Cass strode over to Reba and tried to make his 
torn face smile. The African’s nails had been 
sharp. Reba was all eyes and her hand shook 
when she clutched Cass’ arms. 

“T said I was skeered of Masharia! It’s ter- 
rible—that jungle blood!” She pulled Cass 
fearfully toward the corner. “O Cass! Aint 
this an awful ending to such a sweet party! 
Hurry Cass! People are calling from the win- 
dows! Take me home!” 

“Allright child! But yo’ seen what I done 
to that jungle blood!” Cass looked back at 
Masharia and chuckled. “Sweets, I been in 
heaps of fights, but I ain’t never had no man 
come at me so wild and crazy! Fo’ bout a 
minute there, I done thought a buzz-saw and 
ten wild cats was tearin’ at me! That jungle 
jigwark must be crazy!” 

A peevish voice from a window demanded 
police action. Cass rushed Reba around the 
corner and after a few paces, he resumed his 
stroll. Tender words and gentle bass urgings 
drove fear from Reba and caused her to press 
closer to Cass’ side. Under a bright street light 
she saw his clawed face for the first time, and 
she stopped to wipe away the blood, crooning 
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soft!y to the big Negro. Cass laughed and 
k.ssed her right in the glare of the lamp. 

Masharia struggled to his feet. The pair he 
followed were out of sight, but when he gained 
the corner, his keen eyes, used to veldt and 
forest, picked up the strolling couple a few 
blocks ahead. A few vigorous shakes of the head 
cleared his brain and he began the furtive pur- 
suit. 

When Cass parted with Reba before her 
doorstep, the African watched from behind a 
telephone pole a few pavements away. Cass 
strode along the empty streets, musing over a 
delightful evening. A pretty girl to kiss and 
a good fight; what more could a man demand 
for proper entertainment? Behind him Ma- 
sharia trailed, keeping as best he might in the 
shadow of trees and house walls. 

The lodging house was dark and silent when 
Cass went up the front steps. Most of Lampy 
Diggs’ lodgers were hard working laborers who 
retired early, but he always left the front door 
open until three in the morning for late gay 
spirits. After three a man was shut out, for 
Lampy issued no keys. The door was still open 
and Cass was pleased. 

Before he got in his cot in the little room 
on the third floor front, Cass washed his 
scratches and bites and put salt on them. Sleep 
took hold of the big Negro as soon as he 
stretched out on his iron bed. 

The striking of a match awoke Cass. In the 
tiny glow he was conscious of a cruel face, 
orange and purple-black, staring down at him 
with stony eyes, loops of rope over a bare 
sinewy arm, a raised club. Cass started to 
leap to the floor. 

Something crashed on his head; a blinding 
white light; a white hot bar of steel seemed to 
twist through his head, front to back, side to 
side; then the blackness a blind man meets at 
night, and Cass became still. . . . 

Slowly, as through a thick fog, the room 
took shape in Cass’ eyes. Someone had turned 
on the light and presently he saw plainly, but 
when he tried to move his head a searing pain 
filled his whole brain and he became quiet. To 
avoid that awful pain, he gently tried to move 
his arms and legs, but he forgot pain when he 
realized each hand and foot was fastened se- 
curely to each leg of his cot. At last he did 
turn his head and his startled eyes saw Ma- 
sharia squatting on his haunches near his right 
arm. Dully at first, Cass watched the African, 
believing he dreamed. His painful head was 
no dream, surely. Bit by bit he recalled the 
earlier events of the night and despite the pain 
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Cass frowned at Masharia and tried to think 
how he hated this alien who smelt like burnt 
magnolia leaves. Thinking hurt too, so he 
just looked. 

The African held a little bag of woven 
grasses in his strong, purple-black hands. The 
bag was slung from a slender plaited cord about 
Masharia’s neck. He opened the bag and took 
out a thin, pointed spike, chestnut colored at 
its broader end, black at the point. It was a 
mimosa thorn, covered on the needle sharp end 
with sufficient poison to kill a zebra. Masharia 
stretched out a hard hand. He felt about Cass’ 
great throat with his thumb until he touched 
the throbbing artery below the ear. Then he 
did the same near the arm pit with a cold, 
deliberate purpose which made Cass shudder. 
A chilling horror crept over Cass. The ma- 
lignant, stealthy sureness of the African made 
him forget pain. He put all his superb body 
in an effort to tear loose his cords. Masharia 
watched him evilly, calmly, with a deadly pa- 
tience. 

The African jigwark was crazy and meant 
to murder him, Cass was certain. If only he 
might free one arm! Calling for help was use- 
less in Lampy Diggs’ place. Lampy and his 
lodgers were most discreet—and most careful 
concerning private riots other than their own. 
Besides, Big Cass Saunders crying for help; 
Cass, a frightened baby! How the men would 
jibe and laugh. So Cass grinned at Masharia, 
trying to hide his cold fear. Sometimes crazy 
men could be tricked. 

“Masharia nice man! Fine man! Want a 
drink? Soon’s yo’ loose them ropes on my 
hands and feets, I’ll get the drink fo’ yo’ !” Cass 
did his best to sound cordial, grinning and 
nodding his aching head. 

“Black man big fool! Him steal my intombe. 
Me hit him head so he sleep little bit! Now 
sick mimosa thorn in big neck, long time die! 
Black man turn up toes and get blue!” The 
strange, clicking words stopped and Masharia 
stood up. His face revealed a deadly secretive 
concentration, the hateful joy of primitive man 
who has at last run down his enemy. Cass 
stared at that face and knew Masharia was 
not insane, that somewhere in the world, what 
the African was about to do, was custom and 
right. Cass sensed this dimly and a desperate 
panic swept over him. 

He pulled and strained at the cords. He 
flung his big torso and hips until the 
cot shivered and jerked about the floor. Ma- 
sharia watched the struggle like some impas- 
sive, relentless hunter, sure of his prey and 
waiting until the quarry had tired himself. It 
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would be easier for the thrust of the deadly 
thorn—after fear and weariness had full pos- 
session of the man. Another raging effort; 
cords bit into raw flesh at wrist and ankle, 
and even Cass’ mighty strength faded. His 
lungs labored for air and sweat drenched his 
body. Fear and horror gave way to anger, a 
fierce, burning anger of despair. It was hard 
for a strong man to die like this—without a 
fight. 

From forest ancestor of Masharia to his 
children’s children, Cass cursed the African, 
biting each word of the old Carolina coastal 
Negroes’ malediction. He spit the end at Ma- 
sharia: 

“The Devil ’ll fry yo’ alls’ guts ’til the 
grease drowns Hell!” 

A last frantic heave; a gasp like a sob— 
but the ropes held. The cot slid forward sev- 
eral inches. Something clattered to the floor 
behind Cass. He fell back panting and stared 
grimly at Masharia. 

The African was not listening. When Cass 
looked at him, he was gazing at the floor be- 
hind the cot. There was awe and a startled 
fear in the savage face and hope surged 
through Cass. Surely the man was crazy, Ma- 
sharia was crazy, staring at nothing that way 
as if he was about to have a fit. 

Masharia slumped to his knees. He crawled 
slowly to the side of the cot and bent over until 
his outstretched arms and head touched the 
flocr. When Cass raised his head all he could 
see of the fellow was a portion of his back. 

“Me not know Isanusi! Great black witch- 
doctor, Isanusi! He do Obeah!” The African’s 
voice shook with terror. 

Cass had a sudden desire to laugh. The man 
was as crazy as a June bug, after all, acting 
and talking out of his head in that fool way. 
Masharia pressed his forehead against Cass’ 
big hand, then snatching an ugly knife from 
a trouser pocket, he sprang to his feet. Cass 
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closed his eyes and tried to restrain a shudder. 
This way of dying would be worse than the 
thorn—to be stabbed and cut. 


With quick sure strokes, Masharia cut the 
cords on Cass’ wrists and ankles. Hardly re- 
alizing what had happened, the big Negro 
stumbled to his feet, glaring down at the man 
who knelt before him. As soon as some of the 
ache and stiffness left his tortured hands and 
feet, Cass intended to wreck Masharia. He 
moved his great hands about to ease the pain. 

In one quick, flowing motion Masharia rose 
to his feet. His face was ashy purple, twitch- 
ing with the fear of the unseen power he felt 
Cass possessed. With a shaking hand he point- 
ed to the picture of the woman and the child 
with the dripping heart, then pointed at Cass 
Saunders. 

“Obeah! Witch-doctor!” he mumbled and 
bowed low to Cass. A sudden spin about and 
with swift, stealthy steps he darted from the 
room. 

Cass shambled after him to the door. Below 
he heard the pad-pad of shod jungle feet, 
fleeing in terror, then the closing of a door 
which might hold back an awful malevolence 
known to jungle folk. 

When the door of his room was shut and 
bolted and a chair back jammed under the 
knob, Cass picked up the picture from behind 
his cot. For a long while he studied it in the 
hope that he might find just what was in it to 
frighten a man. He shook his head a few times. 
Masharia was just plain crazy, or perhaps, 
after all, the thing was all Lampy Diggs 
claimed for it. Back it went behind the cot, 
but after Cass had put salt on his fresh sores, 
he took down the landscape he had bought 
earlier. This time he scratched his head, nod- 
ding made it ache worse. 

Before he got in bed again, he put the mother 
and her poor little child back over the hole. 


OE 


CINQUAINS 


By Rosert Turner Forp 


PHILOSOPHER 
“To view 
Life from afar 
That is to live!’ he cried. 
At length he climbed a lonely hill 
And died. 

LAMENT 

No song 
Shakes the silence: 
Stern Death now has muted 


Even the heart-rending music 
Of sighs. 
FINALE 
Dreams die, 
Like lovers part, 
When the dawn is breaking; 
Do they, too, leave the dreamer’s heart 
Aching? 
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— leaving New York City three weeks ago 
I have spent three days in Atlanta, two in 
Birmingham, and a day on the campus of Talladega 
College. In company with Jesse O. Thomas, Direc- 
tor of the League’s Southern Field, I have visited 
Macon, Waycross, and Fort Valley, Georgia; and 
Jacksonville, St. Augustine, Daytona Beach, San- 
ford, Orlando, Miami and Palm Beach, Florida. 
Epucation 

I have talked at colleges, city elementary and 
high schools, and rural schools. I have witnessed 
evidences of the depression in all of them. The 
number of students in all colleges is much under 
normal, the teaching personnel has been cut, and 
two of the colleges may be forced to close any day. 

Eager students come in large numbers for in- 
formation about prospective vocations. As they 
ask questions about this occupation and that occu- 
pation, one is impressed with the variety of their 
choices. A surprising few gave the popular profes- 
sions of medicine, dentistry and law as their first 
choice. Journalism and business administration are 
in first favor among male students; while physical 
education and home economics cut into the popu- 
larity of teaching and nursing among the girls. In 
a group of one hundred and twenty-five high school 
seniors and junior college students, no boy asked 
about any of the building trades, and only one 
asked about engineering. Commercial art and social 
work were popular with both boys and girls. In a 
group of fourteen, six were expecting to follow 
social work. 

One marvels at the optimism of Negro youth in 
our Southern schools, Their faith persists in the 
face of every possible discouragement. They join 
with the teachers in raising funds for necessary 
equipment and repairs because school boards will 
not provide funds for them. Negro children walk 
long distances to school while whites ride in 
busses. Forced to submit to their vocational “place” 
as well as their social “place,” they are as decided 
and hopeful about their future as average students. 
If they aspire to teach—and this is the ambition 
of most of the high school girls and many of the 
boys—they know that even with a degree they 
will be paid not over $95 to $100 per month. But such 
salaries are the best. They may fall into the usual 
scale of from $35 to $70. If they aspire to a prin- 
cipalship they know their maximum is not likely to 
exceed $100 to $125 per month. But they push 
along, often occupying positions of usefulness and 
importance, 

UNEMPLOYMENT 
I have seen white men building roads, digging 


Briefs from the South 


By T. Hitt 


ditches, waiting in hotels, portering in stores, and 
repairing railroad tracks. I have seen few Negro 
chauffeurs and fewer building mechanics. Residents 
point to large hotels in Florida where Negro help 
was once employed. White people have told of 
telephone calls to their homes demanding that they 
dismiss their colored help. Houses painted by 
Negroes are smeared over night and white con- 
tractors who employ them have been warned not 
to do so. Colored janitors of white and Negro 
schools have been replaced by whites and some of 
them have been beaten. Coal wagons, on which a 
Negro would be employed to shovel the coal and a 
white man to drive, now make use of two whites, 
both of them shovel. 

In one city, during the American Legion cam- 
paign for employment, the League of Women 
Voters engaged Boy Scouts to solicit jobs, with the 
understanding that the jobs were for whites and 
not for Negroes. Here there are 6,000 white 
families and 11,000 Negro families receiving relief. 
The population rate is about 40 per cent Negro. 

One-half of the Negro population in Jackson- 
ville is thought to be out of work. The relief 
agency there handled 9,800 cases in December. 
Material relief was given to 2,630 and work relief 
to 2,104, but there remained at the close of the 
month 1,988 families who upon investigation were 
deemed in need of help, but were not supplied it 
because funds were not available. 


RELIEF 

It has long been customary for Negroes to re- 
ceive less for their work than whites. Labor unions 
condone this practice as between Negro and white 
unionists. The relief agencies dealing with unem- 
ployment cases have adhered to this same policy; 
hence a Negro in Jacksonville on work relief gets 
20 cents an hour and a white man 30 cents an hour. 
In Miami the colored daily wage is $1.25 and the 
white wage is $2.45. In Atlanta, home relief and 
work relief to Negroes are based on a reduction of 
fifty cents below whatever is given a white family 
for groceries or wages. 

The majority, however, work very irregularly. 

But with all, life goes on. There are beautiful 
spots and fine people in all the cities we have 
visited. It is possible to completely lose one’s 
awareness of Southern prejudice when one is 
fortunate enough to share the home life and hos- 
pitality of those, of whom there are many, who 
have not permitted discrimination to rob them of 
the appreciation of the beautiful and the possession 
of material comforts. 
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HE four books to be considered have already 

been reviewed in Opportunity, but the chron- 
icler feels that since they illustrate an arising and 
important tendency in recent fiction of Negro life, 
they are worth further comment. They show an 
awareness of a different type of Negro from the 
pet of most of those who have turned to the inter- 
pretation of the Negro. A newcomer has been ad- 
mitted to the gallery; now, in addition to those 
characters over whom cabaret hangers-on might 
murmur “how dionysiac,” “how bacchanalian,” and 
the local colorists “how odd, how quaintly 
amusing,’ there steps in the class, doubly op- 
pressed because of his race. He has always been 
there to be studied, but until recently, literature 
took the cue from life and passed him by. In con- 
trast to the fabulous eater of hog-jowl and greens, 
the happy-go-lucky come day, go day buffoon, there 
appears the tenant farmer, hardworking, but 
doomed to poverty,—bewildered and forgotten. 
With all of their differing emphasis, these four 
books agree on the wretchedness of his state, and 
the viciousness of the circle he must tread. 


Inchin’ Along deals with the tribulations of Dink 
Britt, a Negro farmer of Alabama. His enterprise 
and endurance, which set him apart from the thrift- 
less, browbeaten Negroes and the shiftless crackers 
of the section, avail him little. His mulatto wife 
gives birth to the child of a young white aristocrat, 
and goes blind. The more hard-earned dollars Dink 
saves, the more he is hated by the white farmers. 
He conceives of buying land as the best use for 
his money. This is a dangerous example to the 
other Negroes; the tenant system must be pre- 
served; and Dink is therefore disastrously tricked 
into buying some useless swamp land. This does 
not stop his “inchin’ along.’”” His unpopularity in- 
creases until he narrowly escapes being lynched. 
Dink’s hardships in the main are a necessary result 
of the tenant system. A provident, independent 
Negro is an anomaly in a society whose motto, in- 
stead of the Latin upon state-houses, seems to be: 


“Aught is a aught, figguh is a figguh, 

All fo’ de white man, and none fo’ de nigguh.” 

Amber Satyr is in fundamental agreement with 
Inchin’ Along in its showing the Negro to be a 
goat for the whites to ride. The lynching of a 
Negro because he struck the fancy of a white 
woman, while his daughter could with impunity be 
the plaything of the woman’s brother-in-law, shows 
another of the bitter irregularities of present day 
race-relations. Luther, like Dink Britt, hoes his 
own row and tended to his own business, but that 
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By Streriine A. Brown 


was not enough. He, too, found that being poor 
and being a Negro carry their own penalties. 

Free Born is a companion volume to Scott Near- 
ing’s Black America. It is a bitter novel setting 
forth the thesis of the exploitation of the Negro. 
There is irony in the title. Like Inchin’ Along, 
Free Born suffers in that the enormous list of 
wrongs heaped upon the hero strains credence, but 
the propagandist might insist that only so can in- 
justice be made sufficiently striking. What is cer- 
tain is that the broad social picture is accurate and 
convincing. The story focuses attention where 
attention is needed. That the novel was unpublish- 
able is significant; that it should remain unread 
would be a misfortune. 

If Free-Born is the new Uncle Tom’s Cabin of 
the new (?) slavery, Georgia Nigger is the 
J’Accuse of some of the principal features of that 
slavery. John L. Spivak has turned a searchlight 
on the darkness of peonage, the convict labor 
system, and prison conditions. They have been 
attacked before, but here, in the guise of a novel, 
we probably have a more powerful weapon than 
other factual, sociological studies. It is not that 
the book isn’t factual; it is, but it concentrates its 
attack in a work of undeniable emotional power. 
David Jackson is a mere pawn in a desperate game. 
For a trifling misdemeanor he experiences the hor- 
rors of the chain gang and of peonage. Escaping 
from peonage, he is arrested for vagrancy, although 
he has money in his pocket and is on his way to a 
job. The state and the planters both need cheap 
labor. He chooses the state’s chain gang in prefer- 
ence to working out his time for another planter. 
It was an escape from hell to hell. . 

Arthur Brisbane, who generally teaches the man 
in the street what the man in the street already be- 
lieves, has recently commented apropos of the 
Negroe’s unfortunate environment: “This seems to 
offer an opportunity for missionary work more im- 
portant to the Negro race than any mere effort 
to convince the colored man that he is as good as 
the white man or better.’”” These books, which 
might be considered prescribed anti-toxin for such 
naivete, would probably state that if missionary 
work is to be done, the imposers of these conditions 
need it even more than the sufferers, and that one 
absolute necessity of any improvement is the over- 
throw of dogmas of inequality. But since keeping 
Negroes in wretched conditions, and propagating 
the belief that they belong there, have paid so well 
in the past, one might wonder at the efficacy, in 
these times, of even the best intentioned mis- 
sionaries. 
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AnTHROPOMETRY oF THE AmeERICAN Necro. By Melville 
J. Herskovits. Columbia University Press. $4.00. 
STUDY of human life which is of more than pass- 
ing value always presents two alternatives to the 

reviewer. He may utilize his prophetic instinct to pre- 

dict its probable value as a contribution to the subject 
or he may bide his time in order to assess more ac- 
curately the practical significance of the work in its 
bearing upon human affairs. Soon after the publication 
of Dr. Herskovits’ volume I chose the former alterna- 
tive for my review in the American Anthropologist. 
But for Opportunity the latter alternative is clearly 
indicated. There have been many attempts to elucidate 
the problems of the American Negro in his New World 
environment but most of these have been based on as- 
sumption or presumption: they have contributed little 
of permanent value. This volume has stood the test 
of experience and by its intrinsic merit has borne down 
every adverse criticism levelled against it on its first 
appearance. One is safe now in predicting that it will 
abide the classic and basic document of future studies. 

Its unassuming title gives no hint of the imaginative- 
ness of its contents but does instil confidence that the 
author confines himself with rigid scientific discipline 
to those deductions for which he can produce incon- 
trovertible evidence. The imaginativeness lies in the 
vision implied and not in the handling of observations 
which is however performed with a skill announcing 
thorough knowledge of the subject and intimate ac- 
quaintance with its background of social and economic 
interplay. 

Dr. Herskovits’ book is replete with detailed data 
presented in such form that they can be utilized by 
the specialist: it is not written for the general reader 
who is quickly lost in the maze of measurements and 
comparisons. Chapter I on the sample and its composi- 
tion, and Chapter VIII on the results of the study may 
be tackled by those ambitious people who are prepared 
for a strenuous evening over a closely woven argument. 
presented in a lucid style. But as they drive through 
the pages packed with scientific findings some atten- 
tion must be reserved for the facts of even larger signi- 
ficance which are more faintly traced in this treatise. 
“The data,” says the author, “are the results of four 
years’ research on the physical form of the American 
Negro. I have attempted, in this presentation, to define 
the physical characteristics of this racially crossed 
group as they have developed through long continued 
mixture with the White population and the Aboriginal 
American Indian types then living in the region to 
which the Negroes were taken.” 

Seventy-three years ago Huxley, who was then en- 
gaged in gathering materials for his study of “Man’s 
Place in Nature” laid his information before a gather- 
ing of working men and, ten years later, began to 
submit it to scientific criticism. His method was that 
dictated by the times in which he lived. He held that 
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the only scientific method of studying races was the 
zoological method. It did not occur to him that when a 
people are transplanted into a strange land they carry 
with them those habits and instincts which they pos- 
sessed in the land of their birth, habits and instincts 
which will dominate their thought and customs and 
those of their descendants. Today we recognize the force 
of this national spirit. The Turks indeed, under their 
present energetic leadership, despairing of ever suc- 
cessfully combatting national traditions among the 
Armenians and Greeks settled among them, ended the 
problem with ruthless logic. 

Afro-Americans have much on which to pride them- 
selves but on nothing more than a fact which is as 
coldly stated as the fervid and glowing imagination 
of Dr. Herskovits will permit him to make it. It is 
that out of the welter of their disorganized past Afro- 
Americans are developing themselves into a new and 
more closely compact race, shown in the relative homo- 
geneity of their physical form, in spite of the enor- 
mous amount of racial mixture which it represents. 

Dr. Herskovits could not reach this conclusion with- 
out being moved to investigate its cause so plainly 
bound up in the social instincts and conventions of the 
people. For the elucidation of this larger and more 
fascinating aspect of his theme he has lived among the 
descendants of the slaves in Guiana and has studied 
the peoples of West Africa in their own home land 
tracing the history, the folkways and the folk aspira- 
tions which bind the Negro race together and, trans- 
planted into the midst of a White civilization, have 
absorbed elements from it while retaining strains of 
the old and unforgettable, blending these together into 
a new culture which is their own, something quite special 
and vivid in this American land. 

We have already had much more than this volume 
from Dr. Herskovits’ racing pen but all of it bears 
the same stamp of sober statement supported by ar- 
resting evidence comparable to that produced in this 
volume on the physical form. 

T. WINGATE TODD. 


A Cuassirren CaTALocvr or THe CoLLecTION oF AwnTI- 
Stavery PropacaANpaA IN THE COLLEGE 
Lrprary. By Geraldine H. Hubbard. Oberlin Col- 
lege Library Bulletin. Vol. 11, Number 3. 1932. $.80. 

. catalogue forms a fine bibliography on the 

Subject of Anti-Slavery Propaganda published 
before January 1, 1863, the date of the Emancipation 

Proclamation. It contains 1,590 items arranged alpha- 

betically under several subdivisions of the main heading 

American Anti-Slavery Propaganda. The various sub- 

divisions include—the reports, proceedings, constitu- 

tions, series publications, etc., of the anti-slavery so- 
cities; the large division—General Controversial Litera- 
ture which is subdivided into the Moral and Humani- 
tarian Argument, Religious Aspects of the Controversy, 
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Slavery and the Law, the Economic Argument against 
Slavery, Anti-Colonization, Vindication of the Negro 
Race and Aboflitionists Principles, Collections of 
Speeches and Writings of Anti-Slavery Men, and Mis- 
cellaneous Arguments; The Moderate Anti-Slavery 
View; Travelers’ Observations of Slavery; Slave Nar- 
ratives; Biographies of Leaders of the Anti-Slavery 
Movement; Children’s Literature; Poetry; Newspapers 
and Periodicals; The Anti-Slavery Controversy in Poli- 
tics; Slavery and the Civil War and an appendix which 
lists references on the Pro-Slavery Reply to the Anti- 
Slavery Movement and the British Anti-Slavery Move- 
ment. All of these headings are divided still further 
into several smaller subdivisions. 

The catalogue contains a note on the collection at 
Oberlin. Although not as large as the collection at Cor- 
nell University it is representative in quality and rich 
association. Many well known anti-slavery agitators 
and abolitionists contributed their private collections 
entirely or in part to Oberlin College library. The most 
important of all the anti-slavery literature secured 
was the collection of William Goodell, obtained from 
the heirs through his grandson, Professor Frost. Good- 
ell’s “personal collection represented every phase of 
the movement. It contained not only most of the anti- 
slavery works of Goodell himself, including rare files 
of the newspapers which he edited, but also copies of 
many other important items of anti-slavery propaganda, 
frequently autographed by their authors, and many of 
them bearing annotations in Goodell’s handwriting.” 

The contents or a brief annotation or word is given 
for almost each item listed in the catalogue. The index 
is essentially an author index, although much subject 
material has been added. 

DOROTHY B. PORTER. 


“THE EMPEROR JONES” 
(Continued from Page 45) 

throughout this scene. Why a white person 
thinks that Al Jolson can be more negroid than 
a Negro is one of the mysteries to contemplate 
whenever one thinks of the Anglo-Saxon mind. 
In that scene he is acting the vaudeville Negro, 
who along with the vaudeville or musical com- 
edy Englishman or Frenchman does not exist. 
One did not laugh very much when Gilpin or 
Robeson played that scene. 

“The Emperor Jones” is a great play, and 
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a greater opera. It deserves better treatment 
than it got at the Metropolitan. One must ad- 
mit, however, that the final scene is so great 
that all of the earlier discrepancies are for- 
gotten. More emphasis should have been di- 
rected by critics to the work of Winfield as 
the Witch Doctor. Up until his appearance, 
one felt a sense of something lacking. That lack 
was the first class acting needed to overcome 
the light and almost evanescent musical sup- 
port—a support necessary in opera to those 
ears attuned to Wagner and the more classical 
forms as expressed by Verdi and others. But 
when Winfield stepped upon the scene, every- 
thing became alive. It happened also that Gru- 
enberg chose this moment to arrive at his or- 
chestral climax. And at that point, Tibbett, 
Winfield and the orchestra gave a treat long 
to be remembered. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company has pro- 
gressed far since 1929 when they produced 
Krenek’s “Johnny Spielt Auf.” There the 
fact that the leading character was a Negro 
could not even appear on the programs and 
libretti, and he was changed into a_black- 
face comedian a la Al Jolson. After 
three years of progress, they at least allow 
him to be a Negro on the program, even though 
they would not allow a Negro to play 
the part. Furthermore, they have allowed some 
of the minor parts to be played actually by 
Negroes! There are still hopes that in the 
opera world, American art will eventually 
merge into universal art, as it has done in the 
theatre. And when that happens, the opera 
will be enriched just as the New York stage 
has been enriched. Think of Porgy and The 
Green Pastures as material for opera! Let 
us wait however for its production in America 
until the mental development of the opera goer 
here has reached that of a New York theatre 
audience, otherwise—The Green Pastures with 
a blackface Lord! From even the thought, we 
echo with equal fervor that last agonizing cry 
of the Emperor Jones—“Jesus! Save Me!” 


Vv 
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Correspondence 


Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
January 14, 1933 
Dear Mr. Carter: 

“You are to be congratulated on an issue of unusual 
interest and value. It was good that Mrs. Buck’s ad- 
dress could be made generally accessible, and I have 
said to Dr. Locke that he performs a public service 
in giving this excellent review of books about the Negro. 

“Mr. Fauset’s article touches upon a live and pro- 
vocative subject. I recall that some one has recently 
said that ‘the Negro needs a new creed.’ A new attitude 
toward study and life may be all right; but it seems to 
me that we have to be careful about advocating a 
special brand of education for the Negro. The history 
of the South has shown the dangers into which such 
a program might lead us. It rather seems necessary 
to throw emphasis, as Mr. Fauset does, on the spiritual 
equation. The Negro boy must be made to respect his 
integrity and to feel that he can surmount the diffi- 
culties even of American life. With such a purpose I 
am in hearty agreement, and all of our recent emphasis 
upon the history of the Negro is really with this end 
in view.” 

Sincerely yours, 


BENJAMIN BRAWLEY. 


Downingtown Industrial and Agricultural School, 
Office of the Principal. 

January 10, 1933 
Dear Mr. Carter: 

I have read with a great deal of interest the article 
in the January Opportunity by Arthur Huff Fauset-— 
Educational Procedure for an Emergency. Unquestion- 
ably, in my mind, his conclusions on the economic 
future of the Negro are sound. Machinery, improved 
methods of production, and immigration of whites into 
this country are reducing jobs by the thousands—per- 
haps by the million. These jobs are largely in the un- 
skilled group, although even the skilled worker is suffer- 
ing. It is quite natural that, so far as the great masses 
are concerned, the Negro will be the last to secure em- 
ployment. One wonders where he will secure it—even 
with the return of prosperity. 

I differ with Mr. Fauset on the question of the edu- 
cational remedy. He speaks of developing a different 
“internal psychology” and of producing “proud, un- 
trammeled, fearless spirits—invincible natures.” I think 
he over-estimates the power of education or of any 
other externally organized agency. Can we create char- 
acter? Can we artificially develop psychologies regard- 
less of other powerful realistic influences at work simul- 
taneously upon our students? 

Mr. Fauset seems to forget the place of heredity 
and environment in the development of character and 
social outlook. I doubt seriously if the school, in any 
short period of time, can create “any will to perform, 
to go out and get a job,” when the “facts of life” teach 
that he can not get the job. 

Moreover, the emergency for the Negro exists now— 


and it will continue even with the return of prosperity. 
What kind of education ought we to be giving our 
boys and girls now? The next thing to consider is where 
shall we get the super-teachers to carry on Mr. Fauset’s 
program? Will not his plan require separate schools 
in the North? Does the North want them? Will south- 
ern prejudice tolerate such a program? Would such 
instruction in the few places in which Negroes are free 
to build their own curricula be adequate? 
Very truly yours, 
J. H. N. WARING, JR., Principal, 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Department of Public Welfare, 
State House, Boston. 
December 9, 1932 
Dear Mr. Carter: 

I do not know enough about the technical methods 
proposed by Mr. Kastner* to discuss them. I have long 
believed that if we gave housing the same attention 
we have given automobiles we would be able to produce 
a house that would make a fit home for a family at a 
better rate than has yet been achieved. 

The difficulty has been that we have left the whole 
matter with the land sharks and the jerry-builders, and 
have seldom had what we might call real estate states- 
men operating in the field. I have examined perhaps 
twenty real estate developments in Massachusetts which 
are suicidal to the developer, almost a total loss to the 
investor, and always a severe blow to the town in which 
the development is located. 

The cooperative idea developed in the article is ex- 
cellent. When the cooperative housing movement started 
in England a great many of the developments supplied 
much of their labor from the actual cooperators, that 
is, men who were going to occupy the homes. This 
almost entirely solved the labor problem. There was 
no loafing on the job when the men were working for 
themselves. The men were paid the going rate and 
they were all under supervision or in constant contact 
with men who were cooperators, and there was gener- 
ally a full earning of the wages paid. 

The land problem is serious in any enterprise of 
this sort. Land speculation in this country has been one 
of the most detrimental influences we have ever en- 
countered. The ordinary land developer interprets to 
the would-be buyer a lot with all municipal utilities, 
and he bases his price on this condition. There is quite 
a drive all over the country by the real estate people 
to relieve the taxes on real estate. Land values taxa- 
tion is essential if we are ever going to solve our eco- 
nomic problems. A man should hold land for use, never 
for speculation. Sincerely yours, 

Z. T. HARTMAN, 
State Consultant on Planning, 


*“Houses for Ten Dollars a Month,” by Alfred 


Kastner, Dec. issue of Opportunity 


Lane Imes, 
Manager 
Tuskegee Choir 


Music 


The Fisk University Choir with Dr. T. Tertius Noble, 
Organist and Choir Master, St. Thomas’ Episcopal 
Church, as Guest Director appeared in concert at 
Carnegie Hall, New York City on January 26th. Fol- 
lowing the tradition of the Fisk University Jubilee 
Singers, the choir of sixty voices is making a tour of 
the country. The New York concert was sponsored by 
Paul D. Cravath, Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
Fisk University and also of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association, and David Mannes, Chairman of the 
Board’s Music Committee and conductor of the Man- 
hattan Symphony Orchestra. Ray Francis Brown is 
the Director of the Choir and Mrs. James A. Myers, 
Assistant Director. 


It has been announced that the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra under the direction of Leopold Stokowski will 
offer in concert the first Symphony ever composed by 
an American Negro. The composer, William Levi Daw- 
son, Director of the Tuskegee Choir, formerly played 
first trombone in the Chicago Civic Orchestra and 
received the Wanamaker Award for composition in 1931. 
Of the forthcoming presentation of Mr. Dawson's Sym- 
phony the Philadelphia Ledger says: 

“The performance by the Philadelphia Orchestra of 
the first symphony ever composed by a Negro writing 
the music of his race will be eagerly awaited by thou- 
sands of music lovers in this city and elsewhere. Mr. 
Stokowski has received the manuscript of this symphony 
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William L. 
Dawson, 
Director 


from its composer, William Levi Dawson, director of 
the famous Tuskegee Choir, and announces that the 
Orchestra will put it in rehearsal soon. 


The inherent and pronounced gift of the Negro for 
music has long been recognized. But, notwithstanding 
the deserved popularity of Negro spirituals and the 
use which Anton Dvorak and other composers of music 
developed by the American Negro, this field has barely 
been touched. Moreover, these composers have for the 
most part been handicapped in making effective use of 
this material by the influence of their European and 


classical backgrounds.” 
* * 


Y. M. C, A. 


On the first day of January the finest Y. M. C. A. 
in the world available for Negroes was opened on 135th 
Street, New York City, “the heart of Harlem.” Dis- 
tinguished representatives of both races took part in 
an impressive program before 2000 visitors. 

Speakers included Dr. Channing Tobias, Senior Sec- 
retary for Negro Work of the National Council who 
conveyed the greeting of 216 Negro branches of the 
Y. M. C. A., in the United States, Dr. Charles Wesley, 
Professor of History, Howard University, Cleveland E. 
Dodge, President Y. M. C. A., City of New York, Dr. 
Peyton Anderson, Chairman of the Board of Managers. 
Harlem Branch, Y. M. C. A. 

The new Y. M. C. A. is eleven stories high and cost 
over a million dollars. Henry K. Craft, graduate of 
Harvard University, formerly Secretary of the Pitts- 
burgh, Y. M. C. A. is the Executive Secretary. 
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Fellowships 

Dr. Abram L. Harris, Associate Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Howard University, formerly a Fellow of the 
National Urban League, has been awarded the Simon 
N. Patten fellowship of $1000 in order to complete a 
study of the relation of Negro finance institutions to 
business enterprise. The grant was made by the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science. In the 
current issue of the Journal of Political Economy, pub- 
lished at the University of Chicago, Professor Harris 
has contributed an article entitled “Types of Institu- 
tionalism” which is the first of a series of articles 
contrasting the economic theories of Veblen, Mitchell 


and Marx. 


Urban League 

The Columbus, Ohio, Urban League, N. B. Allen, 
Executive Secretary, recently sponsored an Art Exhi- 
bition which was attended by 500 people in that city. 
There were 261 different items in the exhibit which 
included samples of fine art, commercial art, handicraft, 
etc. In addition there was a poetry contest in which 
200 poems were submitted by aspiring Negro poets of 
that city. 

National Guard 

The Annual Convention of the National Guard Offi- 
cers Association, State of New York was held at Troy, 
New York, January 20th and 2ist, 1933 at the Hen- 
drik Hudson Hotel. Officers of the 369th Infantry, 
N. Y. N. G. who attended were: Major Leo FitzNearon, 
M. C., Major Chauncey M. Hooper, Captains Wilmer 
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F. Lucas, Clinton J. Peterson, Rufus A. Atkins, Ira 
L. Aldridge, DeMaurice Moses, Alexander C. Garner, 
Chaplain, and First Lieutenants James W. Johnson 
and Edward I. Marshall. 


* 


Art 


Because of the tremendous interest of Negro artists 
who have continually submitted drawings and paintings 
to the Harmon Foundation ever since the last Harmon 
Award in Fine Arts, an Exhibition will be held from 
February 20th to March 4th inclusive at the Art Center 
in New York City under the auspices of the Harmon 
Foundation. This Exhibition is not being held in con- 
nection with the Harmon Award in Fine Arts, which 
ended with the 1930 series of awards, but several prizes 
donated by interested persons will be awarded for 


meritorious work. 
* 


Radio 

Elmo Anderson, Business Manager of Our Colored 
Missions, a Catholic periodical and one of the disting- 
uished Negro laymen in the Catholic Church delivered 
an address on the Interracial Hour recently over Sta- 
tion WLWL. In the course of his address Mr. Anderson 
said: 

“We are the last hired and the first fired and if 
we cannot secure any work to do we are told that 


we are lazy and vicious. . . Our friends seem to 


be cooly critical our enemies relentless and un- 


” 


scrupulous. . . 
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MME. C. J. WALKER—founder of the Mme. C. J. Walker System of 
Beauty Culture—pointed the way for women everywhere to earn from 
$50.00 to $75.00 a week in the greatest of all professions for women— 
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its own in spite of the depression. 
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